The Cabinet
may well lead to war with Japan. The degree to which
such a war may jeopardize the immense interests of
Great Britain in the Far East is emphasized to him. The
complexity of the naval and military problems it will
raise is put with all obvious force by men able to enlarge
with expert knowledge upon their implications. The war,
he quickly sees, may blaze into a world-war; in its after-
math may easily come revolution and all its consequences.
He may, if he so please, give a full-hearted lead at Geneva,
He cannot be certain that the League will stand the strain
of his lead. He may incur, he is told, the ill-will of the
most powerful Far Eastern State with no commensurable
return to this country* There is, of course, much to be
said for the League view. But this is a hard and grim
world, in which Foreign Secretaries have to be realists*
The risks of a League policy, he is told, are incalculable.
A sober realism now may not only save a possible war.
It will gather goodwill from Japan in relation to British
interests it is dangerous to jeopardize. It is far from
certain that the British people would favour action in
behalf of China that may involve the loss of British lives
and British property. Much of the difficulty is less the
fault of Japan than of the organized anarchy of China; it
is even conceivable that a strong hand in Manchuria will
be good for British trade. Some day, no doubt, the policy
of sanctions must be tested But is it not wise to select for
that test such a case as will unite behind the British
Cabinet the whole force of an opinion as-solid as that
ranged behind the Asquith Government over Belgium in
1914? The Foreign Secretary will, of course, remember
how the instinct for neutrality, so strong in the last days
of July, shrank into nothing as the issue of Belgian
neutrality came into discussion. Is not this, he is told,
the true pattern he ought to see? Can a general faith In
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